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HISTORICAL 


SKETCHES OF MASONRY—NO. 16- 
On the 24 of June 5794 the neat little monument | 


which until recently graced the heights of Charles- 
town, was publicly dedicated by the Society of 
Free Masons, in commemoration of the events of | 
the 17th of June 1775. It was a Tuscan pillar, | 
eighteen feet high, placed on a brick foundation, 
ten feet from the ground, eight feet square; in-| 
closed by four posts. On the top of the pillar was | 
a gilt urn, with the letters J. W. aged 35,” 
twined in masonic emblems. On the fourth side 
of the pedestal was the following inscription : 
“Erected, A. D m,pcc,xciv, 
By King Solomon’s Lodge of Free Masons, 


} 


Constituted in Charlestown, 1783, | 


In memory of 


and his Associates, 
who were slain on this memorable spot, | 
June 17th, 1775. | 
“None but they who set a just value upon the 
blessingsof Liberty are worthy to enjoy her. In. 
vain we toiled ; in vain we fought ; we bled in 
fain ; if you, our offspring, want valor to repel. 
the assaults of her invaders.” 
** Charlestown, settled 1628, 
* Burnt 1775,—rebuilt 1776. 
“The enclosed land given by the Honorable 


James Russell, Esq.” 

The procession on the occasion, was formed at 

Warren Hall, consisting of the members of the 
lodge and other Brethren, the Magistrates, Select- 

_ Ten, Minister and Deacons, the Town Officers, 

Officers of the artillery company, Militia Officers, 


| 
| concluded the ceremony. 


| 
Major General JOSEPH WARREN, | 


walked to the hill, where a circle was formed 
round the pillar, anda spirited dedicatory address 
was pronounced by the Right Worshipful John So- 
iey, Jun. Master of the Lodge. After this, nine 
minute guns were discharged by a detachment of 
Captain Smith’s artdlery company, with thelag 
displayed half staff high. ‘The procession then 
returned to the Hall,where after a solemn dirge, an 
eulogy recited by a Member of the Lodge, 


ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Philanthopic Lodge, No. 
| 32, on the Festival of St. John the Baptist, June 
24, 1826, by William C. Beatty, and published by 
“request of the Lodge. 
| CONTINUED. 


The motives that dictated, and the period that 
first organized the Society of Masons, have been, in 
|ages long gone by, forever lost in oblivion. Spec- 
ulation and conjecture constitute the only ground 
work of opinion. ‘The hypothesis, however, most 
prevalent among the Brotherhood, refers its origin 
to the wise Builder,—and dates its institution from 
the erection,—of the great Jewish Temple. ‘This 
supposition of its organization receive: considerable 
confirmation from the incomparable *‘ largeness of 
heart” and uberty of wisdom of Solomon. For, 
although Egypt was then the grand abode of Learn- 
‘ing and of the arts, Divine ‘i'ruth has affirmed 
that «* Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of 
all the children of the East country and all the 
wisdom of Egypt.” And the adoption of signals 
or pass-words, among such a multifariousness of 
Workmen, there being one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand and six hundred, was a matter of 
the most absolute necessity for the double purpose 


of preventing imposition, and of designating the 


| quality of the workmen engaged about the ‘Tem- 
le. 

i We here remark that they, who speak of the 
| atinence of the Order from the first creation of 
‘matter, allude only to the existence of the princi- 
ples of our Society, and not to the collection of 
Mysteries as now practised among us. In this un- 
| derstanding of the intention, we defy contradiction: 
\for with ethereal substance they leaped into man- 
hood, and shall only end with “ the hfe time of 
ithe Almighty.” 


| From Egypt the mysteries of masonry are sup- 
| posed to have been introduced into Italy by Pytha- 
| goras, the great Philosopher, five hundred and sixty 


years before the birth of Christ. Born at Samos, 
of a distinguished family, Pythagoras was early in- 
structed in all the learning of that early day ; but 
animated with a strong desire of acquiring just re- 
nown, he travelled into Egypt, where he attained 
many traditions concerning the Gods and the na- 
ture of the human soul ; but applied himself par- 
ticularly to the acquirement “ of the secret sym- 
bolic writing of the Priests, and the singular insti- 
tutions and policy of the Sacredotal Order ; by 


‘nd Citizens who had worn military commissions, 
; "ith the Trustees, Masters and Scholars, of the 
| Public schools, Preceded by a band of music, they 


which that body of men had long been enabled to 
govern Prince and people.”—-Returning to the 
land of his nativity, and finding it insulted by the 


| tyranny of Polycrates, Pythagoras, to enjoy securi- 
|ty of person and freedom of discussion, sought re- 
|fuge in the City of Crotona in Grecia Magna. 
' Here, besides establishing a echool of Philosophy, at 
which two thousand of the principal Citizens fre- 
/quently attended, Pythagoras ‘* formed a distinct 
Association or Brotherhood into which none were 
admitted, who possessed not qualities and endow- 
/ments worthy of that honor. 'n order to confirm 
this association as well as to obtain the purposes for 
Which it had been instituted, Pythagoras employed 
the cypher or symbolic writing and other secrets 
which he had learned from the wisdom of the 
Egyptian Priests: his scholars were taught cer- 
tain signs or words by which they might know 
each other ; they could correspond when separat- 
ed by place, in an unknown character ; and 
strangers of all countries, Greeks and Barbarians 
were promiscuonsly admitted into the Society after 


going a due probation as to their disposition and 
understanding.” 


I feel no extraordinary solicitude to establish for 
our institution any great antiquity. The noble- 
ness of its design andthe beauty of its practice, 
are a sufficient justification for its existence. But, 
of those who yield so much to skepticism as to 
doubt the existence of our Society at this early 
period, | humbly ask, where is now this “ Associ- 
ation or Brotherhood,” of whose establishment the 
Historian speaks ? Where are now the “ certain 
signs or words” by which they knew each other 
and could correspond when separated by place ?” 
Why are they not handed down to us, with the 
other minutiae of the Society, on the same page on 
which its origin and organization are detailed ? 
The answer is easy : Masonry was its foundation 
—virtue its wall:—and immortality its covering. 


This supposition of the introduction of Masonry 
‘into Italy comports also with the explicit affirma- 
tions of some distinguished Masons, in an exami- 
nation before King Henry VI, four hundred years 
ago, discovered by Locke, the distinguished Phi- 
losopher, in the Bodlean Library. In further il- 
lustration they assert that the Initiated, passing in- 
to France, erected Masonry’s mild beacon there : 
from whence, in time’s progression, it passed, with 
the general expansion of knowledge, into Eng- 
land. 


| In England, as in prior times, historical records. 
are very deficient in information concerning the 
proceedings of the Craft, until the time of Carau- 
sius, a Roman General, a distinguished promoter 
of learning and of the arts, in the latter portion 
of the thiid century. At this period,in obedience 
jto a charter granted by the King and Council an 
Assembly, as it was entitled, was convocated ; and 
Albanus, the first martyr of the Christian faith in 
England, presided as President. Lodges were 
now regularly established, and the high concerns 
of Masonry received that due attention warranted 

by their importance, A recital of Masonic history 
in England, from this date, would certainly induce 

peculiar charms of interest ; but, fearing the pro- 
lixity of the detail, | make only the remarks, that 

the great cap-stone to the truce establishment of the 

Nasonic Temple was added in the year 929, 


| 


when Prince Edwin, congregating the whole body 
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fo Masons in the kingdom, constituted a Grand) 
Lodge at or near York, of which he was appoint-, 
ed the noble and worthy Grand Master. ‘Io this’ 
Grand Lodge all due allegiance was snecngpind 
and from it all Masonic jurisdiction originated, un- 
til the constitution of a Grand Lodge in London,| 
by its authority and consent, in 1567. All that, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, the regulation, | 
limiting the privilege of membership to operative 
Masons, was disannuled, and persons of all profes- 
gions were admitted to a participation of its bene-, 
fits, after sustaining the requisite examination and 
receiving the usual approval. 


. . . e | 
As America derived her religious, literary and | 


political institutions from England, in like manner, | 


undismayed, the darkprotound 
Where \ature works mm seeret. trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving w th incessant Change 

"Their elementai round behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass with ever-active flames : 
Thensay if nour! in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder?—— 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS—13. 
CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


| 


produced by one power, must be ina right line, when 
therefore, we see bodies moving in curve lines, we must 


the first beam of Masonyy, that irradiated our Ke-| 
of Savannah, Ga. in the year 1750. 


cember, 1754, froma dispensation, conferred 
Lodge was completely organized in Charleston, and 


usage. 


‘ 

jing round is acted upon by two power-, the one of the 
Thus has Masonry existed, through a period of | force impressed upon it by its whirling, by which it 
would fly off in a tangent in a direction from the circle, 
|| this 1s called the centrifugal force. 


near three thousand years, superior to the vicissi- 
tudes of time and the domination of charge.— 
Whilst the Empires of Egypt, of Assyria, of Baby-| 
lonia, and of Persia remain only in the compilations | 
of ths erupite Historiographer ; and the grandeur 
of Rome, the virtue of Athens, and the invincibii- 


ty of Sparta exhibit only the sad mementos of their | 


fallen and departed glory, the grand Ark ef Ma- 


sonny, With Wispom in its contrivance, StrencTH of iron, or any other solid body in such a way that all 
in its execution, and Beaury in its adornment, rid-| its parts, in any position, will exactly balance one an- 
ing onthe peaceful waters of Virtue, exalied high other there is one point by which the whole is supported, | 
above the whirlpool of the passions and the mighty | this is called the centre of gravity Further, suppose a 
hills of Man’s depravity, even now rests on the loft y |! solid block of timber, stone, &c. of a regular figure be 
Ararat of our propitious country, where sending | set on end, on a smooth surface it will have no tenden- 
forth the dove of a mild behaviour and extensive!) cy to fall to either side, anda line from the centre of | 
usefulness, we are happy in beholding the clive leaf gravity perpendicular to the surface of the earth will pass | 


of a kind protection. 


litical characters. 


| block jeans, until it just coincides with the angle at the 
The moral nature of Masonry is exhibitad in) end and lower side. 


the requisition that all those, who enter the pre- || 


cincts of the Lodge, shall believe firmly in the ex-)) position or to fall ; but if by leaning it still more, || that sound strikingt against an obsta¢le, as the wall 


be convineed that they are acted (pon by more powers 


|| than one, or if all these forces cease, but one, the bodies 
public, flashed across the Atlantic in a Charter trom || wii] again move in a right line, in the direction of this 


the “ Grand Lodge of England” to the Brethren | single line. A stone in a sling, whirled about by the 
Five years | hand acquires a force by which if at liberty it would de 

after, a subordinate Lodge was constituted in the || carried forward on a siraight line. Being however re- 
bosom of our own State. And on the 24th De-|| tained by the string, the stone is compelled to describe a 
: u | circular motion until the string be let go, when it will 

the Marquis of Carnarvan, D. G. M., our Grand | proceed in a straight line at right angles to the direction 


. |, @f the string at the moment of its discharge or in the tart: 
its officers solemnly installed agreeably to Masonic || 
| 


gent of the circle of its revolution. 


being held back by the string, the stone continues to re. 


'|volve at equal distances round the centre of motion ; 


_ hence this is called centripetal force. 


| the other parts of a body. 


Masonry, in its assence, is cumposed of three dis- _ 


tinct natures, participating in the moral, social and, 


We have observed in a former number that all motion, 


The stone in whirl- 


On the other hand 


The centre of gravity is that point which supports al! 
For example if we lift a bar 


exactly through the middle of the hase. If you now in- 
cline the block to one side, the perpendicular from the 
centre will gradually approach that side to which tke! 


When in this situation, the block | 
will have ne inclination, either to return to its Pate 


istence of the Deity, and reverence and obey him | ip. perpendicular from its centre fall on the outside of | 


as the great Aachitect of the universe.” They thebase, which willbring the greater part of the weight 
are charged to adhere to the grand and essential — 


doctrines of divine truth. and preserve, in the COM-| Hock will fall. The common centre of gravity of two 
cernments of life, a manner of action comport:ng | 


with their high behests. 
ment of a creed and a mode of worship, it thereby 
secures to each the exercise of his own, and shuns 
that rancorous feeling which sectarianism produces | 
to the deterioration of the warm attachment and 
general philanthropy, which we profess and desire 
to exercise. 
every era, proved the mosi sensitive to the touch of 
attack, and as his zeal in their propagation trans- 
cends every other, Masonry has wisely prohibited 
the introduction of religious argumentation into the | 
Lodg+. By this prohibition, however, it does not. 
wish to appear as warring against religion itself, 
or expressing an unwillingness to its admission with- | 
its pale ; but only as furnishing an antidote to the 
abuses to which it would:be subjected, and closing 
the flood-gate, by which the waters of discord might | 
seek to enter. 
(To continued.) 


Lodge, of Riga, N. Y. has’ 


given twenty barrrls of flour to the Greeks. Let 
_ ers do likewise. 


on the outside, the equilibrium will be destroyed, and the 


jy aaatony manner ; that their density decreases, as the 


|| that sound travels at the rate of 1132 feet in a second, | 


whisper flies as fast as the loudest thunder ; and that th _ 


—— 


| base of our feet, we stand firm, if it fall without the base, 
| we fall on one side. Man has recourse to various pos. 
| tures and methods, as it were instinctively, to retain of 
|recover his proper position. Thus we bend our bodies 
| forward when we go up hill or when rising from a chair, 
or in going up stairs to assist our motion. For the same 
reason aman leans forward when he carries a load on his 
back, and bends backwards when he carries it before him, 
|and to the right or left side, accordingly as he carries it 
on the left or right. In these cases, the object is to 
place the body and the load in such a position that the 
perpendicular from the centre of gravity of both 
may face within the base of the feet. Hence the great 
error of a person rising up hastily in a carriage Jor boat 
'when they are apprehensive of being overturned ; in this 
way, the centre of gravity is thrown still farther from 
the base, and the machine, in al! probability, will be 
| ovarsdt. If persons, in this situation, would fall down 
lon the bottom, or floor, the centre of gravity would be 
thrown more within the base, and accidents would, prob- 
ablv, be less frequent. 
The following is a very good method to find the cen- 
tre of gravity of an irregular figure.—Suspend it by any 
“point with one side perpendicular to the horizon, and 
‘from the same point hang a plumb line, on the body draw | 
, line where the string pas-es: do the same at any other 
| point of suspension, and where these two lines meet, will 2 
be the centre of gravity. 


Acoustics —This science treats of the nature, the 
phenomena, and the laws of sound, and the theory of 
‘musical concord and harmony. From the experiments 
which have been made on this subject, we learn, that air 
is essential to the production of sound ; that it arises” 


from vibrations in the air, communicated to it by vibrae | 


tions of the sounding hody ; that these vibrations, or z- 


rial pulses, are propagated all around in a spherical u- 


arene of the distances from the sounding body increase; 
‘that they are propagated together in great numbers from 
‘different bodies w thont disturbance or confusion, as iser: 


ident from concerts of musical instruments ; that water, 
timber, and flannel, are also good conductors of sound; 


or about thirteen miles in a minute; that the softest 


utmost limits, within which the sounds, produt 
ed by artificial means, can be heard, ix 180 or 200 miles? _ 


/house, may, like light, be reflected, and produce anothe | 
sound, which is called an echo ; and that, after it ha 
been reflected from several places, it may be collected 


In avoiding the establish. | 


| bodies is taat about which they would balance each oth- 
er. Thus, if two balls of lead be fixed to an iron rod, 


lone weighing two pounds, while the other weighs four 
| 


As man’s religious feelings, have, in | 


oth- || with arms of equal length. 


|| pounds, the point in the rod between them, on which |) 


the balls will balance each other will be exactly as much 


nearer to the greater ball than to the Jess, as this last is 


lighter than the first. For, in order to make a balance 


or equilibrium between the bodies, the centre of gravity | 
or point of support must be so situated that the distance 
of the one half multiplied by its weight shall be equal to 
the distance of the other half multiplied by its weight. 
The weight of 1 bali being 2 pounds and that of the oth- 
er 4 ; the length of the rod connecting them is 12 inches. 
The distance of the first from the centre of support, 
must be double that of the other, consequently if the 
rod be divided into three equal parts, 2 of them, or 8 


into one point or focus, where it will be more audible 
‘than in any other place. On these principles, whisper 


‘ing gallies, speaking trumpets, and other acoustic in 
struments, are cons'ructed. 
Oprics.—This branch of philosophy treats of vision, 
light, and colours, and of the various objects produced by 
‘the rays of light, reflected from mirrors, or transmittel 
through lenses. From this science we learn, that light 
flies at the rate of nearly twelve miles every minute— 
_that it moves in straight lines—that its particles may be 
several thousands of miles from each other—that eve 
visible body emits particles of light from its surfece, it 


‘all directions—that the particles of light are exceeding 
./y small ; for a lighted candle will fill a cubical sp 


of two miles every way with its rays, before it bas o# 
the least sensible part of its substance ; and millions 


rays from a thousand objects, will pass through a bole 
inches will be the distance from the first to the centre, 


and one of them or 4 inches that between the other and. 
the centre. 


On this principle is founded the steel-yard, or balance 


ti 
} 


When the perpendicular of our body falls within the 


not larger than the point of a needle, and convey ‘0 the 
mind an idea of the forms, positions, and colours of ev 
ry individual object — that the intensity or degree of ligt, 
decrease-. as the square of the distance from the lum : 
nous object increases ; thet is, at two yards distant 
from a candle, we shall have only the fourth part of | 


} 
i ‘Be | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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yards distance, the ninth part ; at four yards, the six- he places, in the first rank, lions and tigers, much su- 


Vou. 
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light we should have at the distance of one yard ; at three, |'bones of the camel. Among the carniverous animals 


teenth part, and so on—that glass lenses may be ground | perlor in size anc strength to the present living species—— 
into the following forms ; plano convex, plano concave, animals whose canine tee:h are about sixteen centimetres 
double convex, double concave, and meniscus, that is, in length, and .9 millimetres in breadth. Along with 
eonvex on one side and concave on the other. that spe- | these enormous bones are found others approachiug 
cula, or mirrors, may be ground into either a spherical, |, to the species of lions and tigers now existing. With 
parabolical, or cylindrical form—-that, by meais of such i them are mixed bones of hyenas, panthers, wolves, fox 


mirrors and lenses, the rays of light may be so modified i es, and bears [differing but little from the badger] and cf 
as to proceed either in a diverging, converging, or par dogs. 


Mixed with these bones of carniverous animals, 
allel direction, and the images of visible objects repre- | are found great quantities of the.bones ef herbiverous | 
sented in a variety of new forms, positions, and mag- | quadrupeds, awong which the discoverer met wiih seve- | 
nitudes--that every rav of white light may be separated | ral species of hippopotamus, wild boars of large size, 
into seven primary colours: red, orange, yellow, green, | peccaris, horses, camels, many species of stag, elk-deer, 
blue, indigo and violet--that the variegated colouring | roebuck, sheep, oxen, and lastly, several species of rab- 
which appears on the face of nature is not in the objects bits and rats. What renders this cireumstance more re- 
themselves, but in the light which falls upon them—-that | markable is, that the bones of the avimals thus buried, | 
the ratubow is produced by the refraction and reflection | [which are sometimes in such quantities, that the caverns’ 
of the solar rays in the drops of falling rain—that the ‘of Dunel-Vieil resemble cemeiries] seem to have no| 
rays of light are refracted, or bent out of their course,| connexion with the habits of the animals to which they | 
when they fall upon glass, water, and other mediums— | have belonged. By the side of an entire or broken jaw | 
that the light of the sum may be collected into a point) of a carniverous animal is often found the bones of her- 

vs, and made to produce a heat more intense than! biverous races, and all are so nffxed that it is rare to | 
that of a furnace—that the rays from visible objects,| meet with two entire bones which have belonged to the! 
when reflected from a concave mirror, converge to a| same animal, or at least to animals of the same genus. 
focus, and paint an image of the objects before it, and | These fossil bones are thus disseminated in these caverns | 
that when they pass through a convex glass, they de-| without order, and never entire ; and as they are found, 
pict an image behinc it. On these and other principles in the middle of alluvial land, which contains a great | 
demonstrated by this science, the Camera Obscura, the | quantity of rounded pebbles, it may be supposed that they | 
Magic Lantern, the Phantasmagoria, the Kaleidescope, ‘have been transported thither by water.”’ | 
the Heliostata, the Micrometer,-—-Spectacles, Opera | 
Glasses, Prisms, single, compound, lucernal and solar IMPROVED HAMMER FOR BREARING STONES. \} 
Microscopes, reflecting and refracting Telescopes, and 


Sir—Ihave had some hammers made for breaking |, 
gther optical tuetruments, have bean constructed, pebbles and other stones for the use of roads, different | 
by means of which the natural powers of hu- from any that I ever saw or heard of, and I think I) 
man vision have been wonderfully increased, and *#Y> better circular, and steeled || 
our prospects into the works of God extended far beyond | round the edge ; or, which - preferable, made entirely 
what former ages could have cunceived. or steel. Ihave them of different sizes, according to the. 
|| nature of the stones they are to beak. I find for break-| 


| ing gravel, one of 2 3-4 inches diameter, weighi th- 
*In the war between Englard and Holland in 1672, 


the noise of the guns was heard in those parts of Wales ( pedbpaneds than one pound, very suitable ; the handle 3-4 || 


which were estimated to be two hundred wiles distant of an inch in diameter, or not quite so thick, two feet || 


salvo, that general conclusions cannot be drawn from 
isolated facts, and that in those cases where comparisons 
were instituted, the increased temperature may have been 
pro‘uced by other causes. A series of observations by 
scientifie astronomers will probabiy result in the estab- 
lishment of some theory that may be of essential service 
to che weather-wise, and almanack- makers. 


Improvep Trvuck.~ Our countryman L. W. Wrigh 
the inventer of the ingenious machiner, for making pins, 
by which every pin is composed of only one piece, has 
very recently invented a truck of a peculiar and novel 
kind, principally designed for the removal of sugar hogs 
heads, aud wine or brandy pipes, in the warehouses of the 
docks and wharves near the Thames. The truck takes 
the hogshead, or other cask, from a cart or crane, and af- 
ter conveying it to the place of destination, raises it up to 
any ejevation required, from whence it may be con 
veniently slidden on tothe keep or pile of hogsheads 
or other casks, or rooled away upon the floor of the loft, 
or elevated part of the warehouse. Ina similar way it 
also takes a body from an elevated situation and lets it 
down in asafe manner. 

So highly esteemed is this invention, that the West In- 
dia Dock Company have presented the inventor with a- 
bout $4,500 as a reward of his ingenuity in bringing to 
perfection an apparatus, which is likely to prevent many 
casualties, and not unfrequently the loss of life. 

It is very much to be regretted that so many of our in- 
genious countrymen, should feel themselves, in order to 
be adequately compensated for their improvements, com- 
peiled to take up their residence in Europe,—[ Rochester 
Album. 

SprinGs or Springs 
are common in various parts of the state, but the most 
productive are on the banks of the Conemaugh and Kis- 
kimintas, about thirty miles east of Pittsburgh. The salt 
works are supplied with water by boring The richest 
water is procured by penetrating from 4 to 600 fee 
Copper tubes are inserted in the perforation in which the 
water rises. The salt manufactured at Kiskiminitas and 
Conemaugh has some years amounted to 300,000 bush- 


from the scene of action. But the sounds produced by | four inches long, and straight : ash is the wood I use. } els ; itis sold from 20 to 25 cents per bushel. The ex- 


Voleanoes have been heard at a much greater distance. | The socket for the handle is in the centre of the circular | 


This is produced by means of lenses, or mirrors of 4) hammer piece, which is, of course affixed to it endwise. 
large diameter, cal.ed burning glasses. By these instrv- iw 


‘ ith the assistance of this descripti | 
ments the hardest metals, on which common fires, and cription, any blacksmith 
even glas- house furnaces, could produce no effect, have | V2 C@1 glve a proper temper to the edge can make | 
been melied in a few seconds. M. Viliete, a Freneh- | them ; Or if any of your readers please to write me. 


pense of manufacturing is only 10 cents. Considerable. 
saltis made near Pittsburgh from a fountain procured by 
boring 270 feet. 


The city of Troy, New-York, affords another remark- 


man, nearly acentury ago, constructed a mirror, three | paying the postage, I can refer them to hammer-makers 
feet eleven inches in diameter, and three feet two inches | 


ety who will supply them with good articles, and cheaper 
in focal distance, which melted copper ore in eight sec- 


a ch’ than they ean be made by any country smiths ; probably, 
onds, tron ore in twenty-four seconds, a fish's tooth in : a town jn :8U1, and asacity in 1819.—The present 


JOHN GREAVES. 


| 
} 
thirty-two secund-, cast iron in sixteen seconds, a silver | 


io cheap as any where in England, I am ~ir, your’s, 
sixpence in seven seconds, and fin in three seconds. 


This mirror condensed the solar rays 17,257 times, a de- || Barfurd, near Warwick. 
gree of heat which is about four hundred and ninety 1 a 
times greater than common fire. Mr. Parker of Lon | Pneumatic Gun Locx.—The principle of the 


do, constructed a lens three feet in diameter, and <ix || 
feet eight inches focus, which weighed 212 pounds. It! 
grains of platinain three seconds. The power of bur :- | pneumatic match, as our readers are probably aware, | 
ing glasses ix, asthe area of the lens directly, and consists of a cylinder and air-tight piston ; by the sudden 


the square of the focal distance inversely, or, in other! pressure of which last, the included air gives out its heat | 
words the broader the mirror or lens and the shorter the || 
focal distance, the more intense is the heat produced by 45 , 
such instruments. A globular decanter of water makes a |, combustible substance. In the present adaptation of the’ 


poweynl burning glass; and house furniture has been |, experiment, the cylinder is concealed in the stock of the’ 


} 
| is proposed to be applied to the ir 
melied twenty grains of gold in four seconds, and ten; +¥E> PE he firing of guns. The 


able instance of the astonishing effects produced by the 
system of internal improvements and establishment of 
manufactures in Our couurry. ‘l10y was incorporated as 


population is 10,000 ! Two bundred buildings were last 
year erected, together with three new meeting houses and 


a court house. The manufacture of flour, stone ware 
> 


pneumatic matches, lately invented by Mollet of Lyons 1 looking glasses, bricks, nails, paper, and cloth of various 


kinds, is extensively carried on at this place. 900. head 
of cattle were slaughtered at Troy the last season.— 
Times. 


~~. 


Rocuester N. Y. Itis a remarkable fact, that ina 


so copiously, as to ignite tinder, or any other quickly | population of nearly 8000, not one adult person is a na- 


tive of this vilage! The oldest person now living, who 
was born here, is not yet seventeen years of age! The 


set on fire by incautiously exposing it to the rays of the |) piece, and the piston is moved by a powerful helical | 
sun, 
spring. 


Fosstr REMAINS.—In caverns of caleareovs strata,|) Sporsin THE Sun-~— In the last number of Silliman’s 


near Dunel-Vieil, not far from Montpelier, M. Marcel de || Journal, some notice is taken of the observatious of || 


Serres has discovered an immense quantity of fossi) bones, Fiench astronomers at the Paris Observatory in regard to. 


which are likely to augment the multitude of theories ‘the solar spots. Theresult of their observations seemed 
Which sprung up concerning thoxe of Kirkdale. Besides | io confirm the opinion of some philosophers that they in- | 
bones of herbiverous and carniverous animals, he (Mr. ‘dicate increased light and heat. In the summer of 1825 
Brewster, in his Edinburgh Journa}, tells us)*‘* found || they were numerous, and the temperature was high, The, 
“ome not hitherto met_with in a fossil state, viz. the observers, however, make their communications with this | 


progress of Rochester, ajtogether is unexampled even in 


the history of the rapidily populating settlements of the 
| west. 


Coat.—We are informed that the persons who are 
|boring for coal in South Hadley have penetrated to the 
\depth of more than sixty feet. The strata perforated 
are chiefly sandstone of different colour-—-red, white, 
dark grey, &c. and thin beds of coal. We are told that 
when the augur had sunk to the depth of about sixty feet, 


it struck a vein of water, which immediately rose to the 
surface. 
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Vou. 111) 

showing | The person, says the eloquent author of 
= the Pantheon, is only showing you the remains of a){_ person, say of the 
THE CASINET. “city which once stood on the spot in which he glo- | Sketch Book, who told her story, had seen her at a 
Comlumed he | ties as his birth-place—he is only a Roman by || masquerade. After strolling through the splendid 

You tread the long extent of backward time.” | name, rooms and giddy crowd, WHA ‘an air of utter ab. 
= Vet this city, degraded and fallen as it is, is still||straction, she sat herself down on the steps of an 
MODERN ROME. dear tothe scholar. Its melancholy, sombre Streets || orchestra, and looking about for some time with a 


One finds little or nothing in modern Rome} havea charm which mere magnificence could never 
which can give him an idea of its ancient magnifi- | impart. The solitude which surrounds him is peo- 


cence. ‘Lhere is nothing to distinguish it from) pled with the associations of his studies, and though 
the other cities of Italy, unless it be in its supe-|| 


jalone, his companions are Caesar, Cicero, and Vir- 
rior abundance of filth and dirt. Its streets are! gil X. 
crooked, confused and narrow—the oldest citizen || 
would lose himself in a dark night. The private), 
buildings are indifferent—ihe churches not of ex | 
traordinary beauty, and the palaces some magnifi- 
cent, but generally more remarkable for apes 
lidity, than for beauty. Even the seven hills, 
which first attract the curiosity of a stranger are so ROBERT EMMETT. 
disfigured and covered with unseemly buildings, Every one must recollect the tragical story of 
that they are scarcely distinguishable from each| young Emmet, the Irish Patriot ; it was too 
other The capital itself, once the seat of archi- touching to be soon forgotten. During the troub- 
tectural magnificence, as well as of the Roman les in Ireland, he was tried, condemned and exe- 
power, is now disfigured with a hideous church, a cuted on a charge of treason, 
brick Senate house, ind some fifty coarse, filthy | deep impression on public sympathy.—He was so 
buildings. Filth is the dearest privilege of the young, so intelligent, so generous, so brave, so eve- 
modern Roman-——it pervades their houses, their 


* Among the crooked lanes; on every hedge 
The glow-worm lights its Gem.” Thompson. 


throng the city, keeps alive among the inhabitants | repelled the charge of treason against his country ; 
bo] 


some regard to decency of exterior, and in some | the eloquent vindication of name ;_ and his pathet- 
cases, even pretensions to elegance of dress ; the | ic appeal to posterity in the hopeless hour of con-| 


feature of decay pervades the whole of the papal) demnation; all these entered deeply 
ted, and desolate ; the people squalid, indolent, | | 
and ignorant. ‘The streets of Rome have no pre- | tion. yee 

tensions to beanty ; dirt and filth offend the passen- || But there was one heart whose anguish it would | 
ger at every step—broken columns, entablatures, i|be impossible to describe, In happier days and 
and cornices, and even fragments of statues, the || fairer fortunes he had won the affections of a beau- 
poor remains of old Rome, lie in heaps, under al- /tiful and interesting girl, the daughter of a late 
most every roof, to suit the convenience of dogs and H celebrated irish barrister. She loved him with the | 
children. Priests in black coats and silk stock-, disinterested fervor of a woman’s first and early 


. When every worldly maxim arrayed itself. 


ings are to be met at every corner ; and an air of | love, ; | | 
priestly solemnity and decayed pride universally | against him ; when blasted in fortune, and disgrace | 
pervades the whole city. The gravity of the in-| and danger darkened around his name, she loved 
habitants would almost remind one of the ancient | him more ardently for his sufferings. Since his, 
Roman severity ; but the nature of their pursuits! fate could awaken sympathy even of his foes what | 
shows too plainly that the age of heroes has gone, must have been the agony of her whose soul liga 
by. 1 occupied by his image ? Let those tell who have 
But amidst so much to disgust and offend, there had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed be- 
are still redeeming objects at Rome Not to men- | tween them and the being they loted most on earth; 
tion its ancient ruins, St. Peters alone is an ob-| who have sat at its threshhold, as one shut out in a, 
ject which would compensate for a voyage across || cold and lonely world, whence all that was lovely 
the ocean to see. It stands unrivalled, I believe, ‘land loving hed departed, 
in ancient or modern times ; the most faulty, yet:) ‘To render her widowed situation more desolate, 
the most splendid and magnificent temple ever | jshe had incurred her father’s displeasure by her 
erected to God or man. ‘he colonade which | unfortunate attachment, and was an exile from the 
opens in front of it, and the dome which rises’ parental roof. But the sympathy and kd offices 
above it, are indisputably the two finest specimens | of friends could have reached a spirit soshocked & 


of architecture in the known world. How they) driven in by horror, she would have experienced 


could have been made to combine so much sim- no want of consolation, for the Irish are a people 


plicity and beauty, with so much grandeur and | of quick and generous sensibilities. The mst del- | 
sublimity is a secret not easily explained.  Imagi- ieate cherishing attentions were paid her by 
nation cannot picture to itself a sveene of such ar-| families of wealih and distinction. She was Jed 
chitectural magnificence. No pen can delineate | into society, and they tried all kinds of occupation | 
its beauties. and no deseription, however vivid, can and amusement to Gissipate her grief, and wean 
convey to the mind an adequate idea of it. Were! her from the tragical story of her Jove—but all was 
Rome, with all its associations, swept from the vain ! There are some strokes of calamity that 
earth, and noihing ‘renained to fill the solitude | seathe and scoreh the soul ; that penetrate to the 
but Si. Peters, iis porticos would be thronged with |; vital seat of happiness, and blast it, never again to| 
admirers from every yart of Christendom, put forth bud or blossom. She never objected to 
But after passing the temple, we have all that frequent the haunts of pleasure ;_ but she Was as! 
modern Rome can offer worthy of her name, She | much alone there as in the depths of solitude. She 
Javs no clain. to the arches, columns and pillars} walked about in a sad reverie, apparently uncon- 
which adorn her streets and public squares ; they | scious of the world around her. She carried with 
serve only as splendid mementos of her ancient |/her an inward wo, that mocked all the blandish- 
randeur : and the modern Roman who points out | ments of friendship, and « heeded not the song of 
re you the Coliseum, the arch of Constantine, and |ithe charmer ; charm he ever so wisely.” 


ty thing that we are apt to like in a young man. | 
temples, and [ hed almost said their persons.) His conduct under the trial, too was se lofty and. 


Though the great concourse of strangers who intrepid. The noble indignation with which he | 


vacant stare, that showed her insezsibility to the 
gayish scene, she began with the capriciousness of 
a sickly heart, to warble a little plaintive air. She 
had an exquisite voice ; but on this occasion it was 
so simple, so touching it breathed forth such a sou} 
of wretchedness that she drew_a crowd mute and 
silent around her, and melted every one into tears, 

The story of one so true and tender, could not 
| but excite great interest in a country remarkable 
for enthusiasm, Jt completely won the heart of a 
brave officer, who paid his addresses to her, and 
thought one so true to the dead could but prove 
affectionate to the living. She declined his atten. 
tions, for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed 
by the memory of her former lover. He solicited 
not her tenderness, but her esteem. 


He was assis- 


His fate made a!|ted by her conviction of his wortl, and the sense 


| of her own destiiute and dependent situation, for 


|she was existing «n the kindness of friends. Ina 
word, he at length succeeded in gaining her hapd, 
though with the solemn assurance that her heart 
was unalterably another’s. 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a 
| change of scene might wear out the remembrance 
of early woes. She was an amiable and exem- 


into the | plary wife, and made an effort to be a happy one ; 
dominions. The country is neglected, il! culliva-| very generous bosom, and even his opponents la-| 


|but nothing could cure the silent melanchely that 
;mented the stern policy that dictated his execu- |had entered into her very soul. 


She wasted 
away in a slow but hopeless decline, at last sunk 


into the grave, a victim of a broken heart. 
It was on this lady that Moore composed the fol- 
lowing lines, 
She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing ; 
But slowly turns from their gaze and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he lov’d awaking ; 

Ah ! little they think who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking ! 


He had lived for his love-—for his country he died, 
They were al] that to life had entwin’d him, 

Nor soon chal] the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him ! 


Oh ! make her a grave where the sun-beams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow : 

They'll shine o’er sleep, like a smile from the west, 
From her own lov’d Isiand of sorrow ! 


Seanisn Eviquetre.—The Etiquette, cr rules 
to be observed in the royal palaces—is necessary, 


‘writes Baron Belfield, for keeping order at court.— 


lo Spain, it was carried to such lengths as to make 
martyrs of their kings. Here is an instance at 
which, in spite of the fata} consequences it produe- 
ed, one cannot refrain from smiling, 

Philip the third being gravely seated—as Span- 
iards generally are—by the chimney were the fire- 
maker of the court had kindled so great a quantity 
of wood that the monarch was nearly suffocated with 
heat, his grandeur would not suffer himto rise from 
the chair and the domestic could not presume to en- 
ter the apartment, because it was against the eti- 
quette, At length, the marquis de Potat arrived, 
and the king ordered him to damp the fires ; but 7¢ 
excused himself, alleging, that he was forbidden by 
the etiquette to perform such a function, for which 
the duke d’Usseda ought to be called upon, as it 


was his business, . 2 had gone out, the 
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4621, and in the twenty fourth year of his age. 
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fre burnt fiercer, and the king endured it, tether | 
than derogate from him his dignity. But his blood | 
was heated to such a degree, that an erysipelas | 
proke out on his head the next day ; which being, | 
succeeded by a violent fever, carried him off in 


The palace was once on fire; a soldier, who! 
knew the king’s sister was in her apartinent, and 
must inevitably have been consumed in a fev mo- 
ments by the flames, at the risk of his life, rushed 
in, and brought her highness safe out In his arms : 
but the Spanish etiquette was here wofully broken 
into! ‘The royal soldier was brought tu trial: and, 
asit was impossible to deny that he had entered 
her appartment, the judges condemned him to die ! 
The Spanish princess, however, condescended in 
consideration of the circumstance, to pardon the 
soldier, and very benevolently saved his life ! 


~ Ayecpote.—The following anecdote is indeed | 
old, because it is connected with the carly history | 
of American discoveries, but notwithstanding this, | 
to some of the readers of the Mirror, it may be in- 
teresting, if not new. Hatuey was a native of | 
St. Domingo, but had fled with multitudes of his | 
countrymen to the island of Cuba, where he hop- 
ed to find an asylum from the despotic dominions 
of the barbarous Castillians. But, in this he was. 
deceived. He was hunted out and pursued with a. 
demon-like spirit, peculiar to Spaniards of that day, 
a spirit which at this time is far from being extinct. 
The Spaniards advanced, and having soon dis- 
persed their opponents, pursued the fugitive Ha- 
tuey through the woods, where they took him and 
condemned him to be burnt as a rebellious slave. 
When he was fastened to the stake previous to 
the kindling of the flames, a Franciscan friar ad- 


vanced to try to convert him, and promised that |slight wound in the foot from one of those arrows. 
after being baptized, that he should ascend to the | 
_ joys of paradise. 


‘Are there,” said he “any 
Spaniards in that happy place ?” 'The friar of course 
answered in the affirmative, adding, “but there are 
none but good ones.” ‘“* The best of them” replied 
Hatiey, “are good for nothing. I will not goto a 
place where I should be in danger of meeting any 
one ofthem. ‘Talk no more to me of your reli- 
gion, but leave me to die !” ‘This story is instruc- 
tive—it needs no comment—but appeals most forci- 


bly to every enlightened mind in behalt of practi- 
cal religion. 


son who has lately returned to France, and is come Technicalities—Printers may have a good 
to make happy the evening of your days, and he!| bank, but no money ; have straight rules, but not 
resolved to lodge with you one night as a stranger, ||in the right line; they are compelled to justify dai- 
that he might see you unknown and judge of your || ly, and yet noted for error and impdsition. ‘Their 
conduct to wayfaring mariners.” Language would ||regzster may be perfect, yet the record vicious. 
be incompetent to describe to you the horrors of the || They prove every thing ; and while their proof 
murderers, When they found they had dyed their |; may be the best in the world, the matier may be 
hands in the blood of their long lost child ; they || doubtful. They plane a horizontal with a perpen- 
confessed their crime, the body was found, and the || dicular motion. They are constantly shooting at 
wretched murderers expiated their offence by being || matters they never hit. ‘To make the world un- 
broken alive upon the wheel. © derstand, they are compelled to reverse every 


Tun Porson Annows 69 Avatci.>Wietever is| thing. ‘They darken most what they wish to be 
calculated to illustrate the customs of distant coun- || St plain. Tho ugh constantly in chase thron gh 
tries, their manners, their utensils or their arms, | all these contradictions for the good of mankind, 
must be a subject of interest. The last travels of they are daily compelled to distribute their effects, 
Major Denham and Captain Clapperton, beside and stow them away in small cases, or they would 
their discovery of countries in Central Africa, be- | he totally usable to the daily of 
fore unknown, have thrown a light on many sub- claimants. Such are the Jaws of their seal, that 
jects, of which formerly we had but an obscure they are cblignd to keeps 
knowledge. Amongst these, the Poisoned arrow ||" which, instead of the black and guilty, they 
stands very prominent, By accounts of Major, hang only the most spotless. Though in all their 
Denham, it isa weapon, the slightest scratch of || Concerns hardly pressed, they are the last to receive 
which is death ; nothing can exceed it excepting kind and sympathetic indulgence from those for 
the bite of a rattlesnake. Major Denham accom- whom they have wasted the most quoin. 

panied an expedition of horse and foot, armed with ee ipae 
musketry, against the Felatahs, the bravest of the Reminiscenc e.— When thetown of Franklin, ~ 
African nations. ‘The Felatahs are not of the ne- this state,, was incorporated, the name appropriated 
gro race, but are of a bronze colour, and are evi- to 1 wag selected in honor of Dr. Franklo. The 
dently of Arab descent. The combatants met, and ve the. inhabitants 
the contes*vas not long doubtful—the army of the a ling to bulds steeple to their meeting house, 
assailants, principally on account of the cowardice a ided he would give them a bell. He advised 
of the Bournou horse were defeated, and the poi- 
soned arrows of the Felatahs made dreadful exe- and to ward donation of books,instead of a bell! 
cution. In the flight, Major Denham was frequent- hi und. He then 
ly in the most critical danger, hundreds of these ar- roe “ raged NH uum to make out @ list: of 
rows falling around him. ‘The wounded horses ave pounds, such 
were seen after an hour to drop dead ; and the 
soldiers died, swelled, and the blood issuing at every 

pore. Boo Khaloom, a Merchant General, under 
whose escort DonOudney and his party had crossed Gacutnces to the Shing- 
the desert, fell from his horse and expired, by a|}™€@04 che, it appears that there are in China, 
1560 temples dedicated to Confucius. At the 
spring and autumnal sacrifices offered to him it is 
calculated, that there are immolated on these occa- 
sions, annually, six bullocks—27,000 pigs—5,800 
sheep—2,800 deer, and 27,000 rabbits, making in 
‘|all, 62,606. ‘Thus there are annually sacrificed in 
== |{China to Confucius, upwards of 62,000 victims, 
and it is added, there are offered at the same time 
27,600 pieces of silk. What becomes of these 
does not appear. 


THE HIVE. 


| ——" Variety we stil] pursue, 
| In pleasure seek for something new: 


| MAHOMMEDAN LOGIC. 
| "The laws of Cos, discountenance in a very sin- 
gular manner any cruelty in females toward their 
admirers. An instance occurred while doctor 
‘| Clarke and his companions were on the island, in 


‘|which the unhappy termination of a love-affair oc- 


| 


Learxep Insensipinity.—While the learned 


nh Francis Morrell was busy preparing his edition of 
'|casioned a trial for what the Mahomedan lawyers || [,ibanius for the press, he was told that his wife 


. 
Yue Treacnerous Hosts.—Many years since, 


asea-faring may called at a village on the coast of | diate cause.’ 
Normandy, and asked for supper and a bed ; the 


casuistically describe as ‘ homicide by an interme-'! was suddenly taken ill—«I have but two or three 


The following was the case: A || periods,” said Morrell, * to translate, and then Pll 


‘young man, desperately in love with a girl of come to her. Presently after, he was informed 


} 


landlord and landlady were elderly people, and ape| Stanchio, eagerly sought to marry her; but his) che was dying, “ 1 have only two words to write, 


parently poor. 


He entered into conversation with! proposals were rejected. 


In consequence, he de-'|]*}} be with her immediately.” Presently they 


them, invited them to partake of his cheer—asked || Sttoyed himself by poison. ‘The ‘Turkish police brought him word she was dead—with great calm- 


many questions about themscives and their family, || arrested the father of the obdurate fair, and tried, 
and particularly of a son who had gone to sea when thim for culpable homicide, 
a boy, and whom they had long given over as dead, |) od they, with ‘becoming gravity) 4 

The landlady showed him to his room, and when daughter, the deceased would not have fallen in) 
she quitted him he put a purse of gold into h er || love ; consequently he would not have been dis- } 
hand, and desired her to take care of it until the ! appointed ; consequently, he would not have awal-| 
morning —pressed her affectionately by the hand, lowed poison ; consequently, he would not have | 


ness he said, “ Iam very sorry, for she was really 
‘ If the accused’ (argu-||a mighty good woman.” 
had not Lada. 


The introduction of the potato plant in France 
received, for more than two centuries, an unexam- 
pled opposition from vulgar prejudice ; and it was 
‘not till Louis XV. who wore a branch of the 


and bade her good night. She returned to her || died : but he (the accused) had a daughter, and id aéuen of the potato in the midst of the Court, on 


husband, and showed him the accursed gold, for its || the 
sake they agreed to murder the traveller in get 
Sleep, which they accomplished, and buried the ; 

dy. Inthe morning early came two or three 
Telations, and asked in a joyful tone for the travel- ed. 
ler who had arrived the night before. ‘The old 
people seemed greatly confused, but said that he 


d risen early and gone away. “It is your own/{lese. It is 714 German miles long ; 24 feet high. 


a day of festivity, that the people for the first time 


| yielded through fashion, to acknowledge the value. 


‘of the young man’s life ; and this, being fixed at. 


CHarvestown Pias,’—“ How you pigs squeal” 

' said a gentleman of Boston the other day to his 

The celebrated Chinese wall was erected 213!\friend in Charlestown, while in State Street — 

years before the birth of Christ against the Mongo-||‘* Yes” replies the Charlestonian “the Governor 
| has cut our tailsso short we can’t help it.” 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


BOSTON, APRIL 14, 1827. 


Canapa,——Some difficulty seems to have 
between the Governor and the Provincial Parliament 
HisExcellency in an address to the House of Assembly, 
severely censures that bod), and reproaches them with 


not having f gnished the necessary supplies, of not pas- || 


sing the mijita bill, that no provision has been made for 
the maintenance of prisoners, of the insane,of foundlings, 
for education.for establishments of charity,ai d that public 
and local improvements have been obstructed ; and 
what appears to be not the least important, of not having 
voted an address of thanks for each and every message 
received from His Excellency ! In consequence of all 
this, His Excellency, by virtue of the Royal Preroga- 
tive, invested in him, prorogued the Parliament, in the 
midst of an interesting and important session, This mea- 
sure has produced an excitement, which cannot end in 
nothing less than achange of Governor. Several mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly, have published an ad™ 
dress to their constituents, in which@l! the charges pre- 
ferred against them by His Excellency, are hand-omely 
and satisfactorily refuted. 


Every provision required to 
meet the puthe exigencies has been made—fifteen 
thousand pounds have been appropriatea to education. 
«© The Militia bills had been continued for two years. 
The House had inserted in the Bill of this year a Clause 
which annulled the act of the 57th, in as much as it pro- 
vided for the pay of the militia staff. It had received, 
on the 7th of February, a Message from His Excellency 
concerning that subject, as well as the contingent ex- 


penses of the militia, and the appropriation of a certain 
sum to furnish arms to the militia in certain cases. 
House wished to make that Message the object of a sep- 
arate measure for which it only wanted time. But the 
Council was pleased to amend the Bill which continued 


Militia Acts, and to strike out the clause which annulled |: 


the Act of the 57th which seemed to have the effeet of 
reestablishing the pay of the militia staff. This amend- 
ment was inadmissible. We were disposed to take effi- 
cacious measures to supply the loss of that bill ; but we 
were prevented by the precipitate prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. The House passed a bill for the insane and 
foundlings as usua!, Contrary to al! Parliamentary usage 
the Council amended the bill. Unable, according to rule, 
directly to consider the amendments made by the Council 


to a bill of suppl», and unwilling, nevertheless, that the || 


unhappy objects of public Commisseration should, on 
this account, suffer, the House passed a second bill in- 


The! 


be spared 2? are you prepared to descend from the cha- 
acter of free born Britons and live as slaves? no 5 if, 


you do not join heart and hand with the Canadians, you 
| will be slaves, your children will be slaves—vour prop- 


' erties, your lives, every thing valuable will be at the 


-meicy ofa few men over whom you will have no con- 
‘troul, We have said beforenow that every man should 
understand the cause ; should satisfy his conscience and 


_understanding, and should be prepared to say ‘* we wi 
| go on to the end.”’ 


«© The Mercury of the same date [27th March] con- 
ducted by official men, announces another project which 


equally with the tyrannical exercise of the prerogative 
will annihilate our constitation. 


Uniess the House of Assembly surrender the taxes of 


the whole country and all its concerns at the mercy of 
the Executive, the Legislative Council, the majority of 
which receives a large amount of public monies at the 
pleasure of the King and the Governor, will in future 
pass no money Bill for any object, Charities, Improve- 


‘ments, or others, will harrass, punish, and injure the 


couutry, and the governor, foliowing preci-ely the doc- 


trines of Charles the first of England, is to take accord-| 


_ ing to his discretion and pleasure out of the funds of the 
country whatever he pleases.”’ 


| ‘* These are the projects announced in an official pa- 
|por. Let the country not disregard them ; last session 
“their practise commenced. Now if the Country is not 


| roused by these official declarations, it is the basest, the 


'vilest country on the globe—it is below Naples or 
| Spain in wisdom or spirit. But what is to be done ? all 


/ that the Constitution and the Law allows, while the}! 


| Constitution and the Law exist. Estab#4 Constitu- 

tional Committees in every Parish and county 3 estab- 
lixn a Central Committee ; form Resolutions and Ad- 

dresses to the King and the House of Commons, and 

_send Commissioners to England to plead at the Bar of 
the House of Commons ; and as the Principles with 
which we are menaced may be brought to bear against 

other colonies, let Addresses be sent to all our sister col- 
oOnies, and in time, Commissioners to the House of As- 
sembly in each. Weare, according 'o an Official Paper, 

‘threatened with despotism, and we will sink into slaves 
if we have not energy to protect our liberties.”’ 


This is somewhat analagous to the language held by 
the American papers previous to our own revolution, 
and would argue the approach of an event not entirely 
dissimilar. We have no idea, however, that Canada 
wishes or will attempt a dissolution with England. If 
_we understand her policy, she is better off as a colony 
to Great Britain, than she would be at present, as an in- 
dependent state, so that the rights and liberties of Eng- 
‘lishmen can be secured to her. Otherwise she will resist, 
-and may be drivento the adoption of moasures, perhaps 
equally disadvantageous to Loth. Her population is 
_ composed of people of every nation and tongue, aud pre- 


'sentsa singularly heterogenous mass. A large portion 


corporating the amendments of the Legislative Council, 


and send it back there on Tuesday the 6:h March. There | 


it has since remained. We might be disposed to think 


that time alone was wanted to the Council for passing | 


that second bi!!; but the Mouse -ent the day afier three, 


other bills to the cou:.ei! at eleven o’cloek in 


the fore- | 
noon ; these bills were examined and passed belore three 


o’clock in the afternoon, and were sanetioned or reserv- | 
ed by His Ey ellency on thesame day.’’ 

The following extracts from the Canadian Spectator | 
an independent and ably conducted paper, published in! 
Montreal, will give the reader a toicrable idea of the 
state of public feeling. 


** We may well say that a crisis is approaching.— 
There can be no doubt that the question will soon be 


tried in Canada whether our representaiive government 


js to exist or to be extinguished. An awful and temen- 
dous crisis approaches, not only for Lower Canada, but 
for Upper Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
it will extend itself to Jamaica. Englishmen, lrishmen, 
tcotchmen look to it ! do not be so debased a~to sup- 
pose that Canadians alone will suffer ; if the Represen- 
tative principle be destroyed, do you think that you vgill 


‘nature so estranged, 


_of them are French, Irish, and Scotch, and may be pre- 


government, or to their old enemies and oppressors, Eng- 
jishmen. They have different Interests and different 
views of government. 


‘iecture. There can be little doubt that all the British 


provinces in North America, will ultimately be estranged 
‘from the House of Brunswick. The natural course of 
things seems to warrant this conclusion. They are by 
Their remote situation from the 
mother country — the necessary, thongh precarious mode 
of government—the extent territory.-—the increase of 
population, all render the existence of foreigu controul, 


for any great length of time, at least doubiful. 


It is reported that Liberty Poles have been rai<ed, and 


‘the American flag displayed—that in York one was e- | 


The Canada | 


rected withir a few rods of the capitol. 
papers make no mention of this. The excitement will 
probably end in the removal of the present governor and 
council. But should the King decline a compliance with 


, this request, the result m ay be more serious. ° 


the country to the Executive, and consequently pace. 


sumed vot to entertain opinions favorable to the English’ 


How then they would succeed | 
as an independent and free people, is a maiter of con-. 


Masonic the recent anual 
"communication of the Grand Lodge of Maine, the com 
mittee appointed at a previous meeting ** to considei eng 
report whether an officer of this Grand Lodge, or of any 
| subordinate Lodge under its jurisdiction, is entitled to 


*,act as such, by virtue o} e/ection merely, or whether ip. 
) 


|stallation, either by seif or proxy is also essential,” 
made a full and lucid report. The committee finding no 
direct authority on the subject, declaring to be essen. 
| tial or otherwise, were left to infer it- character from the 
nature of the ceremony. I: has been usual for all off. 
1 cers of Lodges to be installed at a period net very re 
mote from that of their election, yet while some have 
| scrupulovely abstained from officiating until they have 
been duly installed ; others, viewing installatiow as 
ceremony, have entered forthwith upon the duties 
| of the office to which they have been elected, and sub. 
mitted to installation at a more convenient season, 
1 In regard to the subordin ate ci a lecgee 
|| committee say they can see no good reason for regarding 
it in any other lightthan as merely ceremonial. Not 
| $0 in regard to the master. He is required as a pre- 
liminary part of the ceremony, to signify his solemn as- 
|sent to very important principles and regulations.— 
Without this assent he would not be entitled to installa. 
tion, nor would any one be authorised to install Lim.— 
| But, ask the committee, if no new rights or powers are 
| acquired by installation, to what purpose is the ceremo. 
|ny to be withheld ? If he be in fact Master of the Lodge 
previously to being installed as such, the refusal to in- 
stall cannot divest him of any rights appertaining to the 
office, and so would be perfectly nugatory. The com- 
mittee say, they are therefore clearly of opinion, that in- 
stallation in the case of a “Waster of a Lodge, is abso- 
lutely essential, and that mere election cannot confer 
the rights, privileges and powers incident to that office. 
Officers of the Grand Lodge, says the report, are re 
required by its By-Laws, to ‘* be installed as secon after 


their election as conveniently may be ;’’ a phraseology 


| 


‘implying that, if it cannot conveniently be done forth 
| with, it may be postponed for a season. The question 
1} may then arise whether the individuals elected to office, 
“| but noi installed, are in fact officers in the Grand Lodge. 
othis question the committee answer in the affrma- 
\tive. For, if the principles already assumed as applica- 
| ble to the subordinate Lodges be correct, no doubt can 
‘be entertained in regard to any, except the Grand 
| Master ; and he being necessarily of the Degree of Past 
| Master, must of course have previously taken upon him- 


_selfall the obligations to be derived from installation, and 
, it would therefore be in his case a mere repetition. 

\} The committee, while they duly appreciate the im- 
{| portance of so impressive a ceremony as that of installa- 
tion, and strongly recommend that it in no ca-e be omit- 
ted or unnecessarily postponed, say they are still of the 
opinion that officers of the Grand Ledge, and those of 
subordinate Lodges, other than Master, become so by 


— 


‘virtue of election or of appointment Only ; but that no 
one not of the degree of Past Master, can be considered 
as possessed of al/ the rights appertaining to the Master 


of a Lodge, in whom insiallatjon has not perfected what 


election had begun. But to provide for the exigence of 


anew Lodge, whose eflicers have not been installed, 
_and perhaps for some other eases, it is believed that the 
Grand Master is and ought to be vested with the power 
of granting by way of dispensation, such powers to the 
‘master appointed or elected as may be necessary for con- 


'ferring degrees and regulating the concerns of the Lodge, 
until he shall have been duly installed. 


| We agree fully with the committee, in the opinion that 


, the ceremony of installation should in no case be unne- 


-cessarily omitted. There is no ceremony in masonry 


| without its application and use ; and although the cere- 
;mony of installation may not be positively necessary to 


- 
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’ his duty. If the charges be of no use, if they be merely , 
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qualify the person elected to a subordinate ofice in a 
Lodee,'o a full and faithful discharge of his official duties, 
tacit has from time immemorial, probably ‘ome the 
been sanctioned in every 
become | 


ye 
first institution of Masonry, 


well governed Lodge, and by general consent, 
slaw, he cannot be said to be fully and legally, [ma- 
sonically speaking] prepared, if qualified for the office 
towhich he has been elected. That the ceremony of, 
installation, is an idle ceremony we are not prepar edt 

admit. Independent of the form of investing an oflicer 
with the insigna of his office, there are other and sa 
jmportant duties to be performed—duties which should | 


on no occasion be omitted. We are opposed to instal- 
sation by proxy. For what were our Charges designed? 
If for the purpose of defining the duties of the respec- 
tive officers of a Lodge, to them personally they belong. 
Why were they originally delivered in open Lodge ? If) 
it be because this method was thought the best calculat- | 
edtoimpress on the mind of the officer elect, a proper | 
sense of the duties of his office, and the importance ofa | 
faithful dixcharge of them, the charge should be delivered | 
directly to him,in the presence of his brethren and to no || 
other person. Ifit be objected that the person elected | 
may not be present at the time of installation, we reply, 
he ought tobe ; and if he be not, the ceremony, so far, 
as regards him,may without detriment or inconvenience, 
be deferred until he be present, when it may be perform-. 
ed, and he be fully qualified fora proper discharge of 


nominal, then let them be thrown aside altogether—iet 
not the time of the Lodge be taken up in an useless and 
unprofitatle delivery ofthem. But if they be of im-) 
portance, if they constitute a part of the duties of in-) 
stallation, and they certainly do a very essential part, 
let them be strictly and undeviatingly complied with. - 
We consider an. omission of them an infraction on the! 
ancient usuages and customs of the institution, and should | 
be discountenanced. We are no friends to what are) 
termed improvements in Masonry. She looks best in | 
her antique garb. She requires not the tinsel decora-_ 
tions of modern times to recommend her. We hope 
therefore, that, as the Grand Lodge of Maine, strongly 
recommends, ‘* so impressive a ceremony as that of in- | 
stallation,’’ will in no case be omitted.”” 

We have but one remark more to make, and in this we 


‘for persons and p:pers, to inquire into the facts and cir- | 


\him. We give this description of his person, that our 


their so wanton violaters; to protect our people in the!| Ba he i 

is the duty of every citizen, and‘ particylarly of those. asonic Register,"*that the Moon fulled on Friday 
‘9 whom are delegated the power of acting for the zener- | the 13th, and not on Sunday the lith, The Register 
al weal = Vet in doing so, we should now forget, that i will be published on the firsi of every month, éo that ou, 


whi , \ 
hile we acknowledge no priviiedged orders in our | friends to whom itis of use, as a reference, will preserve 
Munity, our free institutions are secured equally to all. | ; 


the paper containing i il 

Let those who trample upon their country’s laws, an- | Coy We 
swer at the bar of that country for their offence, but the |tmention this that they may not depend on receiving it 
moral sense of the community should not be weakened || 4% heretofore, every week. This arrangement will enable 
b = . . } t 7 

y contounding the innocent with the guilty. us tO give piace to a greater number of ‘Lodges,and at the 


The report concludes with the following resolutions. || Same time pre-ent a larger quantity of matter. Lodges 


Resolved, if the honorable the Senate concur herein, | who-e regu.ar communications are net inserted, will be, if 
‘That the person administering the government of this! forwarded free of expense. 


state be requested to issue his proclamation, offering a/ 
reward of five thou-and dollars, for the discovery of the | 
said William Morgan, if living; and a like sum of dive! 
thousand dollars for the murderer or morderers of said 
Morgan, if dead, to be paid on conviction. th 
Resolved, if the hon. Senate concur herein, Thata ‘ 
joint committee of the two houses be appointed, cousist- | rot b er were veteived at the War Office on 
ing of five members, twoto be taken from “the Senate the that the King’s other 
and three from the Assembly, whose duty it shall be to | _—* driving the rebels before them with great rapidité. 
visit the several counties of Ontario, Monroe, Livings- | — were flying towards Galacia in every direc- 
ton, Genes ori viag 
| The paper of 28th states that ** the two chambers have 
agreed upon an address to His majesty King Peter IV. 
requesting that he will approve of their queen, his daugh- 
ter, coming to Portugal without delay.”’ 


From Gipcatrer. We were yesterday favoured 
with a few loose Gibralter papers, up to the 28th Feb. 
received by an ariva} at this port. We find nothing in 


cumstances connec'ed with the abduction, detention and | 
di- position of the said William Morgan, and to report: 
their proceedings to the next legislature ; thatsuch|| A horrible story 1s now going the rounds of the news~ 
other and further proceedings may be adopted as the na- | papers of a whole family at L’Isle Jesus poisoned by 
ture of the case and the liberty and safety of our citizens ‘/eating soup, which had among the ingredients a cabbage 
may require. head boiled whole, containing a large sized snake of a 
Descerptrion or Morngain.—- He is between fifty | venemous nature, To say nothing of the singularity of 
and sixty vears of age, five feet five or six inches high— such an ingredient in a dish of soup as a cabbage head 


ites 2 : _ || large evough to contain a large sized snake, and loose 
has bloe eves— sandy hair—is quite bald. and has lost his ‘enough for him to craw! into, the story is manifestly a 


front teeth. A good mark upon him, which if he be | hoax 
stragling about the country, can hardly fail to detect 


It is a fact, which has been established by nume- 
rous expcriments, and is familiar to students in natural 
history, that the poison of snakes received into the stom- 
cach is harmless. It is only when it is applied to the 
| wounded animal fibre that it is attended with fatal or ev- 
‘|en troublesome consequences. The flesh of venomous 
snakes is also eaten by savage nations. Another objec- 
Litrrary.—S. G. Goodrich, of this city, in | tion to the tory is, that it isan oldone. The public aoe 
connection with other Booksellers, proposes publishing’) frightened with it in the newspapers several years ago. 
a volume to correspond in character to the popular works | ~ Evening Post. 


which annually appearin London under the titles of | Py: Gop or Love-—A man in New Orleans offers 
Souvenir”? ** Amulet,’’ Forget Me Not,”? &e. It |twenty five dollars reward for the appreheu-ion of a 
is to consist entirely of original pieces, prose and poetry. H runaway mulatto, named Cupid. He is described as be- 
It will embrace interesting sketches and tales, illustra || M2 ‘‘ about five feet ten inches high, stout built, and very 

walking, quite pert, and rather saucy when spoken to; 


readers may in some degree be prepared to identify him, 
should he fall in their way. 


are sorry to differ with our brethren of the Grand Lodge || ew Years Gift, for 1828. A premium of one hundred 


of Maine. They give it as their opinion * that the of- 
ficers of the Grand Lodge and those of subordinate 
Lodges, other than Master, become so by virtue of elec- 
tion or of appointment only.”? The first regulation to 
which a Master of a Lodge, at his installation, is requir- 
ed to assent, is, ** you promise to submit to the Grand 
Master for the timg being, and to his officers, when duly 
tnstalied.”? It appears from this that the Grand Lodze 
can have nocontro! over the Master of a subordinate 
Lodge, until all its officers are‘* duly installed.’’? Can 
then an officer in a subordinate Lodge, not ‘* duly in- 
stalled,” or installed by proxy, have a lawfgh control 
Over its members ? 

Morean.—The committee of the New York 
Legislature to whom was referred the investigation of the 
Morgan affair, have made their report. Several affida- 
Vits were laid before them, ‘‘ none of which reach the 
most severe allegations of the petitioners.’? A recapit- 
ulation of these would be uninteresting to our readers.— 
They leave the subject, from all that we can gather 
from the report, as much in the dark as it was before. 
The report has the following paragraph which we seri. 
ously recommend to the perusal of those who have been 
80 active in casting imputations, as pitiful as rediculous, 
on the whole masonic fraternity, 

“ To arrest the progress of 
render to the injured and insu 


-uch glaring crime; to sur- 


title of the work will be The Token, a Christmas and ‘he had a blue cloth coat, and al-oa grey one; | kewise 
a fine fashionable hat, and a blue pair @f pantaloons. 
dollars, or a medal of that value, is offered for the best | Also a pair of wh te ones, and a ruffled shirt, with very 


original Tale, and the same for the best Poem ; the |; deep rutiles, and a remarkable collar to it, w ith a number 
; ‘of oiher clothing, &c’> Nothing is said of his wings, and 
awards to be madeby gentlemen c¢ mpetent to give a | yet he seems to have had no difficulty in escaping. 


just and correct decision. The work will be published 


simultaneously in Boston, New-York and Philadelphia. | The Emperor of Austria requires of the Pope free 

Communications must be forwarded to Mr. Goodrich, || P@**4ge for his troops in case of revolutionary move- 

W. B. Gilley, New York, or H. Huntington, Jun ‘ments ia Naples. ihe Sovereigns of Europe seem to 


e ; have given up their minds, rhat their peopleare not fit to 
Hartford, Con. previous to the first of June next. '\ work out their own independence. We should like to 
It will be recollected that Messrs. TrRur & GREENE, ||. ok into the seeds of time,’’and <ee how long his royal 


of this city, will publish a similar work, under the title of | monopoly is to last. The wonder is less to find tie sov- 
The Memorial, for 1828. The handsome manner in| °i8®* Wish its than to see the people suomit to it. We 


: p shall see what turn matters will take when Vir. Can- 
which their ** first essay’? was executed, is a sufficient 


war of principle’? breaks out.—[Bahimore A- 
pledge that the forthcoming volume will not be inferior to. merian. } 


itsmany competitors. The character of its editor, F.! 
S. Hiuu, Esq, as a gentleman of fine literary talents and |,. The Salem Register gives an secount of a girl in Hol- 

liston, who accidently had her arm torn in pieces by the 
correct taste is fully established, and cannot fail to se-) 


' _machinery of a factory; and with great foriitude submit- 
cure success to any work in which he may be engaged. ted to its amputation. The enizens and the people em- 


ployed in the neighboring factories, immediately filled a 
subscription of 300 dollars, and placed it in the hands of a 
worthy gentleman, to be u-ed at his diseretion to assist 


JournaL oF Epucation.—The fourth number 
of the second volume, ofthis valuable work was pub- | 
lished last week. We have spoken of its merits too of-||her education, and che balance to be paid her wien 
tento require any further notice from us. And indeed she shall Tis noble act of 
he highest e ium that be be ant. ,erosoity and sympathy is worthy of al) praise,and will be 
the Righes? encommm that can be destowed on it, meniorable example in al) similar cases. 
the fact that it is continually increasing in patronage.— 

The present is a rich number, and wil} be read with 
pleasure and to great advantage. 


To Painters.— For sale at this office a fount of 
about five hundred Ibs. Long Primer. This type has 
been in wear but a short time and will answer a good pur- 


pose for newspaper printing. It will be sold low for 


lted laws of our country, 


: (Bishop Cuase, will preach at St. 


Church, South Boston, to-morrow [Sunday] afternoon. \ cash or credit. 
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uy, 


THE WREATH. 


‘!about old bachelors, and old maids—Ia m afraid |! 


\|they will get me on the Bachelor’s list if I dont’t 


— 


— 


—=\| marry soon. 


! 


\ 


Mr. Editor—Your valuable paper has been 
filled, with many pleasing popular tales, and enig- 
mas : and in it I discover there are some hints’ 


Che Tater 
BY S. WOODWORTH, OF NEW YORK. 


*T'was morn, and the reapers reposed on the bank, 
Where our rural repast had been spread, 

Bes'de us meander d the rill where we drank, 
Aad the green willows wav'd over head ; 


Lucinda, the queen of our rustical treat, 
With smiles like the season auspicious, 
Had rendered the scene and the banquet more sweet— 
But oh ! the desert was delicious ! 


A melon, the sweetest that loaded the vine, 
The kind hearted damsel hae nought ; 

Its crimson core teemed with the richest of wine, 
“How much like her Kisses thovght. 


And I said.as its nectarous juices J quaffed, 
How vain are the jeys of the vicious !" 

No trophical fruit, ever furnished a draught, 
So innocent, pure and delicious. 


in the seeds which embellish this red juicy core, 
An einblem of life we may view ; 

for human enjoyments are thus sprinkled o’er 
With specks of an ebony hue. 


But if we are wise to discard from the mind, 
Vought and affection that's vicious, 

Like the seed speckled core of the melon, weal find 
Each imnocent pleasure delicious.” 


Sstansas. 
BY R. H. WILDE. 
My life is like the summer rose,, 
That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scatier'd on the ground to die., 


Yet on the rose’s humble 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see, 
But none shall weep.a tear for me. 


My life is like the-autume leaf, 

That trembles ia the moon's pale ray ; 
its hold is frai?, its date is brief, 
Restless and soon to pass away ! 


Yet e re that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall Lreath asixh for me. 


My life is like the prints, which feet 
Have left on Tempest’s desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat. 

All trace will vanish from the sand ; 


Yet as if grieving to efface, 
All vestige ef the human race, 
Qn that lone shore loud mourns the sea, 
But none, alas, shall mourn for me. 
~~e@e~- 
Cincinnati Magnet. 


West Point. 


Not very bashful, nor not very bold, 
Not very young, nor not very old, 

Not very homely, nor not very pretty, 
Not very foolish, nor not very witty, 
Not very short, nor not very long. 

Not very weak, nor not very strong, 
Not very heavy, nor not very light, 

Not very close, nor not very tight, 

Not very slow; nor not very quick, 

Not very slim, nor not very thick, 

Not very great, nor not very little, 

Not very true, nor not very fickle, 

Not very low, nor not very tall ; 

i hope such a lady will give :ne a cali — 
I think you know the phrase not very, 
Ifyou wisi my name, enquire at the ferry. 


A COUNTRY BACHELOR, 


Philadelphia Album, 
Toman. 
There is a solace sweet and dear, 
Within this world of woeand dread ; 
It is when woman’s pitying tear 
In sympathy with man’s is shed. 


There is a pear] so clear and bright, 
All other gems it gleams above ; 

That radiant pearl, so pure and white, 
That precious gem—is woman’s love. 


There is a glance can sear the “heart, 
And yet can ecstacy bestow; 

That glance wrong’d woman’s hate can dart, 
That glance fond woman’s love can throw. 


There is a joy most thrilling sweet. 

When man with woman’s love is blest, 
And lips with lips impassioned meet, 

And hearts to hearts are fondly prest: 


There is a voice whose magic power, 
So sweetly soft its soothing lay, 

Can cheer the wanderer’s dying hour, 
And drive the fear of death away. 


The voice that stills the bed of pain, 
That whispers that thou art forgiven, 
Is woman’s, and her angel strain 
Will fit thy sinful seul for Heaven. 
HARP OF THE ISLF. 


Albany Daily Advertiser. 
Che 
If any earthly charm can bind 
Man’s frail affection to this life; 
It is the spell that he must find 
In the endearing name of wife. 


What man to social converse given, 
Cannot find pleasures here on earth : 
True joys allied by birth to heaven, 
Are those imparted by a wife. 


Tis this that makes his home endearing, 
When he returns at early eve; 

For there he meets as cordial greeting, 

As kind affections prompt to give. 


There when a weary day is past, 
In labor or in business spent; 
He sets him down, in peace to pass 


Please Mr. Editor to contrive for me, | 

as 1am an awkward countryman, and you live in} 
'\the city ; you know what I inean sir, I wish to 
join a lady in matrimony, in possession of a good | 
“character, and the following qualities, namely — 


An hour or more in sweet content. 


His children prattle round the hearth; 
And lisp his name in accents young: 
Prate on their artless tales of truth, 


Caught from their loving mother’s tongue: 


Who would exchange an hour like this 7 
Fo: gold which cannot buy it ? 

Or envy an epicure his bliss, 

In feasting and disquiet ? 


AGEN'TS FOR THE MIRROR. 

The following are a part of the gentlemen who are ay. 
thorized agents for this paper. Secretaries of Lodges 
'| throughout the country are requested to act as agents jy 
{| procuring subscribers and collecting their dues. Mon 
, may be transmitted by mail, at the Nsk of the Publishers, 
if enclosed in the presence of any Post Master. 

SC Agents who now hold money in their hands, be. 
longing to the Publishers, are requested to make the ad- 
vance collections, as far as practicable, and transmit the — 
amount by mail. Agents generally are requested tocol. _ 
lect and transmit as early as convenient. They are par 
ticularly requested, in making their remittances, to pro. | 
cure, if possible, bills on the United States Bank, o — 
either of its branches ; and forward the amount in onz | 
BILL, when not impracticable. 

§(—F> A few of the back numbers of the present yol- 
ume are now on hand, and complete sets for 1827 canbe 
supplied, if desired, and applied for immediately. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. G. A. Garrison, St. John’s, 
Sam]. Kendall, Fredericton. 

MAINE. Charles B. “mith, Portland, Pleny Harris, 
Winthrop, Seth Bartlett, Thomaston, E. Marshall, Hal- 
owell, Lory Bacon, Esq. Readfield, S. Moody, Saco. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. J. T. Coffin, Guilford,J.M 
Seyward, Hampion, H.H. Tuttle, Portsmouth. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Jonathan Shove, Danvers, — 
Samuel N Tenney, Newburyport, Thomas Harback, | 
Milbury, Merrill Pettingill, Andover, John Edwards, © 
Haverhill, Sullivan ‘I hayer, Marlborough, William Ste | 
‘| vens, Gloucester, Jonathan Brown, Ware, Post Master, | 

Lowell, David Harding, Hingham, A. Gerrish,Jr. N.Bed- : 
ford, Benj. Anthony, Troy, Fall River, A. S. Logmis, © 
Pittsfield, Jonathan A. Smith, Northampton, W. @.Ce _ 
pron, Uxbridge. 


VERMONT. Nathan Brown, Bennington, Luther 
| Thrall, West Rutland, Pos: Master, Thetford, 
| RHODE ISLAND. W.P.R. Benson, Providence, 
| Sylvester Luther, Bristol. George F. Jenks, Pawtucket. — 
CONNECTICUT. A. D. Scovill, Colchester, — 
H. Olmstead, East Hartford, J.F. Raymond, New 
|Canaan, Erastus Smith, Bozrahville, P. Master, Grandby, — 
J. Robberts, Middletown, S. Barry, E. Haddam. 
NEW YORK. H. Marsh, St. John’s Hall, N.Y. 
'\city, Post Master, Hudson, S. Cleaveland, Poughkepsie, 
Vanderlip, Albany, G. Babcock, Schenectady, John 
|, Reed, Athens, R. Hall, Hallsville, H. Coon, Troy, J. 
\\R. Bodley, Auburn, Post Master, Schahticoke, E. C. 
Barton, Lansinburgh, H. Graves, Boonsville, J. Smith, 
\Vernon, S$. H. Dickinson, Middleburyville, S. *outh- 
\worth, Keeseville, Robert Mar, Watterford, W.F.G. . 
_ Lake, Springville, Post Master, sandy Hill, G. Andrews, 
Cherry Valley, Otsego co. D. G. Bates, Utica, S$. O. Cod- 
dington, Geneva, C. G. Brewster, Canandaigua, P. Mas- 
l ter, Caladonia,C A. Smith, Le Roy, Mr. Wells, Scotts- 
|, ville, Post Master, Rochester, M Case and Son, Buffa- 
| loe, MgShaw, Lewiston, C. Dayton, Lowville, Post 
Masier, Hanniball 
| MEW JERSEY. W.C. Lewis, Newton. 
PENNSYLVANIA. William Peirpont, Watts- | 
burgh, H. A. Patterson, Carlisle. 
MARYLAND. G, B. Smith, Baltimore, Patriot office. 
Washington City, James A Kennedy. | 
VIRGINIA. Peter Brunet, Norfolk, S. B. Jeter, 
Morgansville, T. E. Jeter, Jetersville. 
N. CAROLINA R.H. Dicken, Roseneath, B. Be 
, Hunter, Tarhorough, S. M. Nicholds, Scotland Neck, J. 
Rice Wrightsville. 


S: CAROLINA. John N. Barrillan, Columbia. 
| Hughs, Charleston. 
| GEORGIA. W.Hemplick, Marion, B Barton, A” 
gusta, O. P. Shaw, Athens, James Kivlin, Clinton. _ 
OHIO. Hz. Victor, Sandusky city, J. Collyer, Xenia, 
Green Co. Mr. Baene Dayton, H. Share, Lebanon, ©: 
Stinman, Lancaster, J. Chidecter, Medina, L. Kelly, 
Mansfield, Richmond, co. C. Hill, Mt. Vernon, W Lat- 
will, Wooster, J B. Butler éd W. Courier, Raven?’ 
_H. S. Harman, Lower Sandusky, P. Benedict, Norwo!® 
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Tho’ thus coniin'd, my agile thoughts may fly | 
Thro’ all the regions of variety." — Otway, | 
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